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TO 
THE MANCHESTER WEAVER BOYS. 


“ On the Verdict of the Inquest on 
ms the Body of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


North- Hampstead, Long Island, 
22d January, 1819. 


Frienps Weaver-Boys, 


This was the ditle, which the 
pig-tail gentry gave, in 1816, to 
the young men, who met at. Bol- 
ton to petition for a Reform of 
the Parliament, and at which 
' meeting speeches were made far 
more eloquent and learned than 
it has ever fallen to my lotto hear 
in the house of those tii/ed gentry, 
whether boys or men, wlio meet In 
the chapel of Saint Stephen. We 
will, therefore, preserve this title 
of Weaver: Boys, which, Iam in- 
clined to think, may yet become 
an object of envy with thore, wlio 
now look and talk so big with re- 
gard to other titles. 

The subject, upon which I am 
about to address you, may, at first 
sight, appear wholly unworthy of 
your and my attention: for, what 
need you or [ care about the carse 
ofthe death of a man, whose life 
Was of no consequence to us, or 
0 the country; whose talents 
were of no use to us; and about 
whom such a loud how! has been 
et up by the prime hypocrites of 
eday, and by nobody else, excent 
few grossly ignorant. and deluded 
people? But, my friends, though 
he death of Sir Samuel Romilly 
be a matter of no sort of import- 
nee; and though it signifies not 
straw how he caine by his death; 
et, when the cause of his death 
. ea the subject of jrdicial in- 
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quiry, the result of that inquiry, 
the decision, for, or against the de- 
ceased and his family ; this may be, 
and, ir! my opinion it is,a matter, 
in which we are deeply interested, 
Justice and law are a mere mock- 
ery; they are merely insulting 
words, unless they be impariially 
administered. If one man be suf- 
fered, by juries and judges, to es- 
cape for the same thing that ano- 
ther man is punished for, the Jat- 
ter is unjustly dealt by, supposing 
the proof the same in both cases. 
The power of pardoning is ano- 
ther matter. [Elere those who ex- 
ercise the power ought to discri- 
minate, But, /awandjustice must 
make no distinction: if they -do, 
there is neither law nor justice: 
they are mere words of insolence 
used towards an.enslaved people. 

In this view of the thing the 
cause of Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
killing himself becomes a matter 
of deep interest to us; and, I will, 
therefore, endeavour to examine 
‘into this matter, and to place the 
‘case fairly before you; first in- 
scrting the Coroner's proceedings, 
as I find them in the News-pa- 
pers, and then offering you my 
observations on them. 

Before. however, I enter on the 
case atall, it may be best tostate to 
you what is the daw upon this sub- 

ect. And here, I think I hear the 
ae ghmongers exclaim: ** The 
es pi i ought you to know 
“about the law, but to obey tt, as 
* was well expressed by one of our 
“Right Reverend Fathers in 
“ God, the Bishop of Rochester, 
‘Sof blessed memory.’’ But, pray 
Borough-gentlemen, do let ue ua- 
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derstand a little of the law, since 
it hangs} us, now-a-days, for talk- 
ing too freely to soldiers, and 
since, when’ we cut our throats or 
hang ourselves, it buries us in the 
highway and drives. a stake 
through our bodies! 
Borough-gentlemen, Jet us know 


Do, pray, 


a little-about this law! No. 
They are perfectly obdurate as to 
this point. They will let us know 
nothing but what is contained in 
their“ Tracts.” We may listen, 
as long as we have ears, to ac- 
counts of 


The blessings and the glories, 
The nation now enjoys ; 
And dainty dismal stories, 
To frighten naughty boys. 


But if we dare to think on 
The things we hear and see, 
- We are of hell the brink on 
And want the gallows-tree. 


About birds, and flowers, and 
buds and leaves, and cats and rats, 
and mice and moles, and mines 
and mountains, and seas and con+ 
tinénts, and stars and planets and 
skies : any thing and every thing 
in the heaven above, in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth: any thing and ever 
thing we may hear about and ta! 
about; except that in which we 
are really interested. But, let us, 
for once, take the liberty to lay 
aside the * sailor’s ghost,” who 
warned the pressed man vot to re- 
sist; and also ‘ the religious 
** mouse, who lived upon dropped 
** crumbs, and never, though ever 
“so hungry, touched the cheese 
“or bacon on the -—racks or 


- “shelves :”” let us put aside these 


‘pretty “ Tracts” for a day, at any 
rate, and look a little into the law 
of Felo-de-ee. i 

Oh, fie!’ I hear another set 
exclaim. ‘“ Why will Cobbett 
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* this personal kind! Why will 
‘he not confine himself to great 
‘“¢ questions of a public nature.” 
Why, this question is both. It is 
great, and it is ofa public nature. 
‘¢ But,”” say they, ‘the man is 
‘* dead,”’ So are Brandreth, Ri- 
ley, and Cashman; yet ‘ their 
guilt,” is a topic of almost day- 
ly writing. Perceval, Pitt, Dun- 
das, Kenyon, Bentinck are dead, 
and Ellenborough and Gibbs will 
be dead; and, must we never speak 
of them more? But, these same 
eople do speak of Komiuty. 
Aye, *‘ but that is in praise of 
“him; and we may praise the 
*¢ dead.’ And yet they abuse and 
villify the memory of Brandreth 
and Riley and Cashman! 

Come, come! This is all co- 
zenage ; and we will not be co- 
zened any longer. Sir Francis 
Burdett at a late (November) 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor, 
said, or, at least, is reported to 
have said, that he “ wished Mr. 
“ Cobbett were back to use his 
“ talents in support of public prin- 
“ ciple.” The Baronet played the 
hypocrite a little; but that is no 
matter. It is the unhappiness ol 
those who rely on the Baronet, if 
there be any such persons left, 
never to be able to know what he 
would be at. ‘These worde, public 
principle mean any thing of 0 
thing. Besides, what principle '8 
there remaining, that stands !" 
need of support trom me oF mY 
other writer? Are we not 
satisfied, that Reform 35 # 
right ; that we ought to have ": 
that it has been refused us ; " 
that we have been punished or 
asking for it. : 
paca a to discuss, then? W ‘i 
remains but to wait patient! a 
we can get the Reform; was 
can put the principle into prac”. 





“* waste his time upon subjects of 
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and to point out the way 0 do this: 


What is there o 
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When a merciless robber has been 
accused, tried, convicted, con- 
demned, and there remains only 
to execute him, what should we 
think of one ot his accusers, who 
wereto say: “* come, let us discuss 
“the principles of this question ; 

‘© Jet us see whether this were a 
“ real robbery, or not?’ The truth 
ig, however, my friends, that there 
is a distinct meaning in these un- 
meaning phrases of the Baronet. 
They mean, that he intends to 
do nothing ; and that he wishes 


that nobody else should be able 


to do any thing. I expected, 
every minute, when I was reading 
the account of the goings-on 
the Meeting above-mentioned, 

come to some out-cry of the Rkmp 
against the “ Puff-out.”’ ‘They 
were restrained only by their 
fear. Had it not been for this, 
they would, with Mr. Eaerton 
Smit, of the Liverpool Mercury, 


'- bave called me ‘a fiend,’ not, 


mind you, for recommending any 
one to use the Paff-out, but for 
merely shewing that it was pos- 
sible to use it. These persons 
must be very sincere in their 
wishes for Reronm: very sincere 
when they cry out against oppres- 
sion and tyranny: very much to 
be relied on for their efiorts to ob- 
tain us redress for our manifold 
wrongs ! 

The devil of digression stands 
tugging at my elbow, inviting me 
to wander farther in the lashing 
of these hypocrites; but, Satan | 
defy thee! And thus 1 come back 
to the law of Felo-de-se. 

Felo isthe same as felon, which 
means, one guilty of a great crime, 
such as the law generally punishes 
with death. De means of; se 
nicans se/f. So that,as the dct is, 
in this case, a killing, and as it is 
a criminal and wilful killix 
Which is murder, the three wor 
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mean, a self-murderer; and this 
is a crime in the eye of the law, 
and for which crime the law has 
appointed certain punishments. 
The self-murderer’s family, or 
those to whom he leaves his pro- 
perty, forfeit all that property 
with some exceptions, and his 
body is buried, in the high-way, 
like that of a dog, and has a stake 
driven down through it. 

For my present purpose, it is 
not necessary to inquire, whether 
this law be wise and just, or the 
contrary ; because it 1s only as to 


the manner of administering it, of 


which fam about to speak. How- 
ever, as it is a matter of very great 
importance, and as my opinion 
may have some weight with my 
own children at any rate, I think 
it right to declare, that I think 
the law both wise ” and just. A 
man, except in the case where 
self-killing may be the only means 
he has of taking away from a ty- 
rant the enjoying of the delight of 
seeing him sufler an ignominious 
death : except in this case and 
some few others of extremely rare 
occurrence, a man has not a right 
to take away his own life. Every 
man owes duties of some sort to 
somebody. If, by his death, he 
does no pecuniary injury to fa- 
mily and friends, he has no right 
to give them the pain, to cover 
them with the shame, and to suré 
round them with suspicions, which 
always accompany the commission 
of such acts. Whena man hava 
family, sprung from his own loins, 
the existence’ ‘of whom is. the 
effect of the indulgence of his own 
gratifications, has he a right, in 
order to put an end to his own 
troubles or anguish, ‘to plunge 
them into the deepest grief, and 
to load them with shame to the 
end of their lives?) Has he @ right 
fo put them ina situation never 
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to be able to hear their own fa- 
ther’s name without a blush? © 

Besides, it often happens, that, 
in these cases, the act arises from 
a load of debt ; and, when a man 
can no longer find people to keep 
him in that state, has he a right to 
pay off his debts with a razor, a 
rope, or a pistol, instead of living 
to endeavour, at least, to pay his 
debts out of the fruit of his toil? 
The act may be committed by an 
apprentice, or other persons, who 
owe their time and services to ano- 
ther. And have any of these a 
right thus to rob that other per- 
son? Suppese Sidmouth, or any 
other Minisier, were impeached, 
would he have a right to cut his 
throat? 

Men are to endure the ills of 
life with fortitude. They are not 
to be permitted to fly from them 
with impunity, in this disgraceful 
manner, at any moment when they 
choose. Some strong mark of 
dishonour ought to be fixed on 
their memories; and, where a 
sense of honourable feeling can- 
not restrain them, they ought, if 
possible, to be restrained by con- 
siderations of a nature more sel- 
fish. It is not asign of a great 
and high mind to commit suicide ; 
but ofa little and base mind. And 
it is to minds of this cast that the 
terrors of the Jaw address them- 
selves. Suppose a public plun- 
derer detected; suppose his sud- 
den death sufficient to elude the 
powers of search afier the plun- 
der; has he a right thus to rob 
the public and to escape the ven- 
geance of the law ? : 

For these reasons, and» many 
others that might be mentioned, 
I think the law wise and just ; and, 
pray, let me step aside here, for a 
moment, just to caution you 
against spas misled by canting 
men, who talk everlastingly about 















THEREFORE, the pillory 


the inhumanity of severe and de. 
grading punishments. ‘There are 
crimes which deserve death, and 
for which death ought to be in. 
flicted; and one of the evil effecis 
Of the system, in England, is, that 
death has been dealt out with such 
an unsparing hand, since the ‘Glo. 
‘Srious Revolution;” revenue laws 
and bank-notes laws and game. 
laws and sedition-laws and gag- 
ging-laws and soldier-talking-to- 
laws and new treason-laws aad 
riot-laws and Ellenborough’s-act 
laws; all these have demanded such 
crowds of victims, and the well 
known general misery forms 60 
strong an excuse for robbery and 
heuse-breaking, that, at last, our 
horror of the murderer grows 
fainter, and,.we are disposed to 
lend an ear to those, who would 
fet even him escape. the punish- 
ment of death. In -this confusion 
of enacted crimes with crimes 
against nalure we lose, in part, at 
least, our horror of the latter: 
And this is one of the great and 
terrible evils of the abominable 
system. : 
Mind another trick that was 
played us. The pillory. was abo- 
lished! “ Humanity” dictated 
this! It.was proposed by those 
that wonld gladly assist, in skin- 
ning you and me alive, The pu 
nishment of the pillory was Au 
mane and singularly jus¢ and pro- 
per. It put the offender before 
the people, who, had been already 
duly informed of his crime. 
gave them an opportunity to shew 
their feeling on the subject. They 
had very recently shown it In the 
case of Mr. Eaton, whom they 


had cheered for the ‘ libel” that 
he was punished.for. They ¥&* - 


ready to show it in the same wry 
and still more decisively 19 ot 
case of Lonyn CogmRANs; 2°: 









thought of the matter, to hear my 


abolished! And that, too, you 
will observe, on the ground of 
“ humanity!’ And all this hu- 
manity from the hands of those 
very men, who advised the hang- 
ing of Cashman, and who shut so 
many men up in dungeons with- 
out any offence at all: all this 
“* sweet humanity”? from those who 
employed Oliver and Castles, who 
brought Watson and Preston to 
trial, who employed Dowling, and 
whose merciful disposition ad- 
vised the dispensing with .the 
quartering of Brandreth, Turner 
end Ludiam! 

Come, then; in spite of the 
pretty little baby-books about the 
** sailar’s ghost,’ and about the 
‘‘ religious mouse,’ we are now 
lawyers enough to enter mto an 
‘examination of the case of Sir 
Santuel Romilly, as that case stands 
exhibited to us in the news-papers ; 
not forgetting, howe¥er, that, in 
the case of self-killing, as in all 
other cases, the law supposes no 
crime without the criminal inten- 
tion ; and, that, of course, when 
this act is committed by an insane 
person, it is mot deemed a crime, 
and is followed neither by a for- 
feiture of property, nor by a mark 
of infamy on the dead body. 
Hence, in all such cases, when the 
self-killing is clear, the only ques- 
tion for the Coroner’s Jury tu de- 
cide, is, whether the party was 
sane, or insane, at thetune of com- 
milling the base and horrid deed. 
Such was the question in the pre- 
sent instance. And now, my 
friends, 1 beg you to read with 
attention the whole of the pro- 
‘eeedings of the Inquest ;-to form 
your own judgment upon the se- 
veral parts, as you proceed ; and, 
‘at last, and after you have well 


reinarks, and, if you think them 
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These proceedinge I take from 

the Courtzr of the 8d and 4th 
of November; and, U observe 
(not with surprise) that the Morne 
ing Chronicle, to whose faction 
the deceased belonged, does not 
publish; that is to say, suppresses, 
stifles, the matter, as far as it is 
able. This is, of itself, a very 
suspicious circumstance. , How- 
ever, let not the base partiality of 
this news-paper induce us to pre- 
judge the case of the unfortunate 
lawyer. 


THE CORONER’S INQUEST. 

* This morning, at eleven o’clock, an ingest 
was held at the Colounade public-honse, 
Bernard-street, Russell-s:quare, before Tho 
max Stirling, Esq. Coroner for the County 
of Middlesex, on the body of the much-la- 
mented gentleman. The utmost anxiety 
prevailed in the neighbourhood, and gloom 
pervaded every countenance, 


The names of the persons summoned on 
the jury having been called over, and the 
Members eworn, the Coroner proceeded to 
call the evidence. 

C. Maybrey, Surgeon, residing in Great 
Russell-street, deposed, that yesterday, the 
2d instant, at two o'clock iw the afternoon, 
he was sent for to attend.the deceased, 
whose complaint, he was given to onderstend 
by the messcuger, was aw internal hemorrhage. 
On entering the bed-chamber, he found Dr. 
Roget leaning over the deceused, who was 
on the floor; the servants were supporting 
him, The deceased held in one hand a, 


‘| sheet of paper, aud a peu and jok in the 


other, and appeared making ap attempt to 
write, The hemorrhage from the wound had 
ceased, and likewise pulsation ; but a slight 
vibration was peiceptible in the region of 
the heart. The wituess examined the inei- 
sion, which was on the throat, and fonnd_ it 
very deep, from which, and the considerable 
flow of Liood, witness was of opivion death 
ensued. 

A French Gentleman (Rev. Dr. Dumout) 
here begged leave to interrupt the deposition, 
and, addsessing himself to the Coroner, 
gtated, that he had jost received a note, 





‘wrong, fo reject them, as unwor- 
thy of your attantion. 


which it was material should Fe instantly or- 
tendedte, He bended it to the Corover, wha 
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read it to the Jury. It was hastily written, 
in Freuch, by Mr. Brougham, dated St. 
James’s-square, entreating Mr. Dumont in- 
stantly to come to him, as he (Mr. Brougham) 
was unable to leave his room ; but it was of 
the utmost and most pressing importance that he 
should communicale with Mr D. before the 
inquest should be preceeded iy. The latter 
Gentieman stated himself to be upon terms 
of the strictest intimacy with the deceased, 
and begged he mig!it fave time allowed him 
to attend to the solicitation of Mr. Brougham, 
The Cotrouvuer recommended Mr, 1). to use 
all possible expedition in visiting Mr. B. and 
observed, in his absence, that they conld con- 
tinn® the eXapination of the intermediate 
wituesses, 

The above witness (Sargeon Maybrey), in 
continuation, said, that there was a great 
quantity of blood on the floor, and a portion 
of it in a basin. The wound appeared to 
have been inflicted with a sharp instrument. 
There was a bioody razor lying by his side. 
This witness pulled from his pocket the sheet 
of paper, which he deposed as that held by 
the deceased. It was in different places 
smeared with blood. At the sight of it, a 
start of distressing horror pervaded the in- 
quest chamber, ‘The paper was blotted with 
ink ; the words Sir, witness, or wishes, might 
be traced; but se illegibly, that much 
doubt prevailed as to the correct indication 
of the characters so coystraed. ‘The remain. 
ing marks of the pen were feebly traced, and 
might be compared to those an infant cliild 
would produce for its amusemeut. 


Jolin Knox, a surgeon, residing at 65, 
Great Russell-sireet, deposed, that he was 
wert for to the residence of the deceased at 
half-past two o’clock, p.m. Mr. Maybrey, 
the former witness, had previously arrived. 
On witness's entrance into the bed-chamber, 
he found the deceased lying on his back on 
the floor. He examined the bddy, and found 
a large wound in the npper part of his throat, 
which lad completely severed the wind- 
pipe. The blood had then ceased to flow, 
as also circulation in the wrist ; rexpiration 
continned ip an imperfect state until three 
o'clock. Witness was of opinion that thé de. 
Ceased’s death was occasioned by the loss of 
blood, aud the obstruction of breathing, 
from the separation ef the wind-pipe.” A 





considerable quantity of blood was on the 


floor, aud some in a basin; a razor lay near 
the deceased, stained with blood. 


Coroner—Did he appear to have been 
shaving ? 

Witness. —Judging from circumstances, [ 
should conclude that he hud left his bed to 
commii the deed. 

A votice was here read by the Coroner, 
signed Dr, Alex. Marcet, stating, that suck 
was the agony of mind of Dr. Roget, from the 
melancholy event, that it was impossible he could 


attend the inquest relative to the death of his 


late Uncle. 

The Coroner and Jury then proceeded 
from the Inquest-room to the residence ot 
the deceased, in Russell-square, for the pur- 
pose of viewing the body. 

(Upon the arrival of the Jury at the honse 
of the deceased, a considerable anxiety was 
manifested to gain admittance to view the 
body. Some of the reporters (of course) 
were among the number, but the Coroner 
prevented the intrusiow, by threatening to 
commit any person who entered, except the 
Jury. 

Thomas Bowen said he was footman te 
Sir Samuel Romilly. He did not see his 
master from the middle of Angust last, anti! 
Sunday afternoon, when he arrived in town 
from the Isle of Wiglt. He looked well, 
aud appeared in good health at the time, 
much better than could have been expected, 
from the domestic affliction which had taken 
place, and hearing that he had been unwell. 
Soon after he came iv, he lay down on the 
sofa in the library, which was hetween four 
aud five o’clock.— Witness heard that the 
deceased was unwell from the loss of Lady 
Romilly? who died os Thursday night last ; 
she had been unwell for a long time, and had 
a son and six daughters; ‘the eldest, the boy, 
was about twenty years of age, the youngest, 
a girl, betweeu eight and nine., Sir Samuel 
appeared always exceedingly happy in lus 
family, Lut the multiplicity of his avocaltons 
prevented his being.mach with them ; he had 
scarce any time for enjoyment. Witness 
did not attend bim on Monday mornings but 
knew he was indisposed aud confined to hu 
bed ; when well, bis general hour of risi0g 
was six o’clock, aud Folk to hed, eleven. 
Miss Romilly, Mr. William Romilly, Dt 


f 
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Roget, and Mrs. Davie (sister of Lady Ro- 
milly) were in the house on Monday morn- 
ing, as were also some of the servants (part 
being in the country); he could not tell who 
id was that attended Sir Samuel in his bed-room, 
with his breakfast on that morning. Witness 
abont two o’cleck heard a noise, like some- 
body falling on the floor up two pair of 
stairs, and went up to ascertain the cause. 
The bed-room door of his master was open, 
and Dr, Roget was standing outside; witvess 
was about to enter, and saw Sir Samuel (as le 
theught) coming towards the door, in the act 
of driving the Dr. out. It appeared, however, 
it was to keep him out, for he raised both his 
hands and fastened the door; he was then 
bleeding profauscly. Wituess did vot then 
observe any instrumeut in his haud. The 
door was instantly burst open, and Sir 
Samnel was found leaning over the wush-hand 
stand, his throat being cut, and the blood 
flowing from him profusely ; a shirt and a 
blanket were about him; he was quite 
speechless, but lhe made several signs with his 
hand ; he was given a sheet of paper, and pen 
and ink. Previous to entering the room, 
Dr. Roget told witness that the deceased had 
cut his throat, Miss Romilly, previous to the 
fatal act committed by the deceased, had 
been with him in the room, but he sent 
her down to the drawing room, desiring to ace 
Dr. Roget. It was during this interval he cut 
his throat. He kept a case of razors, in the 
ordinary way, in hisroom. There were two 
beds in the room, iu one of which Dr. 
Roget slept. Witness asked the Doctor if 
he saw the deceased do the deed, and he re- 
plied that he thought, upon going into the room 
then sent for, he wus just throwing away 
the razor after inflicting the wound. Wit- 
ness assisted his master, together with Dr. 
Roget, until Dr. Maybrey, the surgeon, ar- 
rived. 

Upon the Rev. Mr. Damoot being called 
npon to give his evidence, he said he thought 
it was of the last importance to hear the testi- 
mony of some of the medical gentlemen who had 
attended Sir Samuel Romilly previous to his 
death. 

The Coroner and Jury were of the same opi- 
nion ; the former stating, that to learn as ac- 
eurately as possible, every circumstance 
which could throw light on the cause that 
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unhappily led to the death of such @ man as 
Sir Samuel Romilly, was indeed matter of the 
last importance. 

On Dé. Dumont appearing to give in his 
deposition, the Corouer inqnired-——Is not 
Sir Samuel Romilly's family trom Geneva? 

Mr. Damont—No; Sir Samnel’s grandfa- 
ther came from France after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nautgz, 1 wasin this coontry 
some years since, and remained here seme 
time ; but [ veturned to Geneva npon the re- 
storation of the Republic, and I came here to 
spend the summer with my best friend Sir 
Samnel Romilly.— {Here the emotion of the 
witness was most afflicting, and excited the 
When he had reco- 
vered trom his depression the witness re- 
somed.] [ did not spend the summer with Sir 


Samuel Romilly in the manner originally pro- 


sympathy of all aronnd, 


posed, although [ frequently saw him and his 


family; for, in consequence of the iliness of 
Lady Romilly, we did not go into the coun- 
try, as was intended. Here I beg leave to 
read a letter which I received from Sir 
Samuel some time ago, and to put it ip as past 
of my deposition, as it appears to me material 
to illustrate the case under your considera- 


tion. — 
‘* Cowes, September 27, 1818. 


‘* Dear Dumont, 
** Tdid not intend writing to you till to- 


morrow ; but I cannot suffer Mr. Nashi’s let- 
ter to go withont inserting a few lines in it. 
I need not say how happy we shall all be to 
Your visit, however, will be one 
purely of charity ; for I am afraid yuu will 
meet with little pleasure in it. 

“ Since I last wrote to you, Ann has been 
worse, and certainly considered by both the 
medical attendants as being in some danger, 
She is at present a little better, but for myself 
I still apprehend the worst. I take care to 
neither let her nor the poor children see the 
anxiety I feel, but it costs me a good deal, 

** With all this, do not suppose that 1 baya 
not quite resolution enongh to nudergo every 


thing, and to preserve my health fur my chil. 
dren’s sake. 

“ ] would not have you commnnicate my 
alarms to any one, but L could not suffer you 
to set out upon such a jonrmney withont 
apprising you of the real truth. 

‘* Tam, my dear Dumont, 
‘© With most sivcere affection, 
“ Your's, , 


“ SAMUEL ROMILLY.” 


“ 


see yon, 
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At the time this letter reached town, I was 
at the house of Sir James Mackintosh. I re- 
ceived it on the 1st of October, and I re- 
ceived (wo or three letters within a few days 
afterwards, expressive of my friend’s belief 
that his Lacy appeared somewhat better, and 
illustrative of his wish to tranqnillize my so- 
licitude for her recovery. I set ont for 
Cowes in consequence of the invitation of Sir 
Samael, and on my arrival I had the happi- 
ness to find that his Lady was so much better 
that she was able to spend two or three hours 
each day among the company at Mr. Nash's 
house, But stiil the mind of Sir Samuel was 
not atease. He seemed, indeed, to enterfain 
no confidence of her recovery, and iiherefure 
he appeared to me constantly in the same 
state of anxiety. Lady Romilly had a: 
Jength a severe relapse, aud she was for some 
days in a great state of suffering. During 
that time nothing could equal the excrnei. 
ating pain of Sir Samuel, but his fortitude aud 
resignation, He was almost entirely deprived 
of sleep for about six weeks ; and from that cir- 
cunstance, I began to entertain the greatest 
apprehension for his fate. Twice or three 
times he bim-clf expressed to me his sears of 
mental derangement. Onone occasion le sent 
for me in the middie of the night. It was 
abont two o’clock in the morning, and he 
spoke:to me of a dream which he had had that 
was full of horror, He said that the impres. 
Sion) was as strong upon his mind, even after 
he awoke, as if it had been a realjty. He 
asked whether I did not consider that asa 
proof that his faculties were impaired? How- 
ever, some conversation about his children 
generally restored a certain degree of peace 
to his mind, and sometimes he entertained me 
about hig plans for the education and estab- 
lishment of his children, Lady Romiliy died 
at Cowes, on Thursday; the ‘29th of October, 
abont eleven o’ciock at wight. Sir Samuel 
was informed of her death next morning by 
his nephew, Dr. Roget, for whom he always 
shewed the same attachment as for one of his 
own sons, IT bave omitted to state, that two 
days before the death of Lady Romilly, aud 
when there was no hope of her recovery, two 
of her Ladyship’s sisters arrived at Cowes, 
and Sir Samuel could not shed any tears when 
he saw them; but he complained to me of a 
most tormenting and burning heat in his head, 
He left Cowes with great reluctance the day 
after Lady Romilly’s death, but he declared 
that he would be governed entirely by Dr- 
Roget and his friends. On Friday night we 
sleptat Winchesier, on our way to town, be. 
ing accompanied by Mrs, Davis, who is one 
of the sisters of Lady Romilly, as well as by 
Miss Rowiily, the eldest son, aud some of Sir 
Samineil’s servants, I travelled in the same 
chaise with Sir Samnel, and on our arrival at 
Winchester, he said that he felt himself ex. 
tremely exhausted. Br, Roget slept in the 
same soom with him at Winchester, and Sir 
Samuel was thronehout “thé pight extremely 
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restless, a8 I undersiood from the Doctor, On 
the fext morning, Sir Samuel shewed marks 
of agitation, which he tricd to subdue. He 
was continually fearing his gloves or the 
palms of his hands, or scratching his fingers 
and nose. Some blood came from his nose. 
When we arrived atan Inn at Muller’s.ereen, 
which is two stages from Winchester, Sir 
Samuel was so weak that be could proceed no 
further; we therefore slept at that inn. Dr, 
Roget still slept in the same room with Sir 
Samuel, I had proposed to Sir Samnel not 
to go to Russell-square, but to take some 
other house for the present. He answered, 
that as he was Jikely to have a long illness, 
and to he laid up fur some time, he preferred 
his cen bonse. As le proceeded homewards, 
Tubse:ved amore violent degree of irritation, 
with still more tearing of bis hands and of his 
nose. In a moment when he: waa shutting 
his eyes and wringing his hands, I took the 
hand of his daughter, and placed it in his: 
upon which cpening his eyes, he perceived 
what I had done, and casting upan me the 
most expressive look of gratitude and tender- 
ness, he embraced his daughter, When we 
atrived at Russell-square, le made a great 
effort to compose himself, and went into his 
library, where he threw himself upon a sofa, 
in a state ct calm, which appeared to me, who 
knew him so weil, peculiarly frightful. To 
this situation he was for some mumients Joi 
ing his hands as if in a state of prayer, Toa 
moment after he got up from the sofa, be 
took my arm, and walked with me about the 
two rooms, He appeared to me in the state 
of a man dying from an internal wound, A 
few hours atter bis arrival at Russell-square, 
he expressed a desire to see Dr. Marcet, say- 
ing that his nephew, Dr. Roget, sufiered too 
much, and that he would give him the com: 
fort of some medical friend's assistance. He 
wanted, he told me, particularly to consult 
Dr. Mareet about a shower bath, which be 
was inclined to think likely to relieve ie 
heat of his head. Of this heat he perpetually 
complained, and what is mast astousling, be 
declared at the same time that he had no head- 
ache. But as to what refers immediately 0 
the natnre of his disease, I shall leave that te 
be described by the medical gentiemen yn 
know the snhject.so much better than nie. * 

ter Dr. Marcet had made his visit to - 
Samuel, which was about nine o'clock on Sur 
day evening, I followed the Dr, to his oe 
and I saw that be was much alarmed by (he 
state of inflammation in which he found ad 
Samuel. Dr, Roget would not quit Sit 5% 
muel, in whose room he.slept that night. ‘ 
slept in a room over that of Sir meeps ee 
more correctly speaking, I passed in ow 
room a most norasy night, About 7 o’eloc 


° ry a 
Next morning, Dr, Roget came to me ! 


: : at his 
state of extreme anxiety, telling me that 


fever 
uncle was much worse, with @ cast 
uttering some expressions in a strait my on 
perturbation, and complaining that 
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ite distracted. Dr. Roget called imme- 


giately npou Dr. Marcet, who came in an_ 


ystant to Sir Sanuel’s honse, They sent 
of Dr. Babington to join them in a consul. 
ation upon Sir Samuel’s case. Of their 
proceedings these gentlemen will, no doubt, 
ive you a full and satisfactory account, T 
cked them whether I could see my friend 
sir Samuel, but they desired me wot to visti 
im, observing, that the greatest quiet was 
ecessary about him, and that one person 
Dnly should be allowed to attend in his room, 
went then to Holland House, Kensington, 
py see Sir Samnel’s three youngest children, 
yi Lord Tyoland had i *. we from 
hool), in order to make some arrangements 
ith respect to them, When Ereturued to 
ussell-square, about half after three e’clock, 
found the servant, ‘Thomas, in tears—lI 
und Doctor Roget in a staie approaching 
despair. My first feeling was that of as- 
puishment; for L had never h-d the smallest 
inception or appreheusion of what had 
ken place. During the whole previous 
honth I had passed with Sir Samuel, divid- 
g almost entirely with his son the cares of 
s mind, while the ladies were employed 
bout Lady Romilly—engaged with him in 
e€ most intimate and unreserved conver- 
tion, Lmever conld have imagined it possi- 
le, that his invaluable life would have been 
rminated by such means, from the intimate 
mowledge which [ had of his high principles 
duty, of his moral and religéous fortitude, 
f his dove for his couniry, of his purentul 
fection. 
Coroner.—I dare say the gentlemen are 
Ny impressed with the state of Sic Samuel 
bmilly’s mind, from the very clear evidence 
u have given, Sir, Indeed, it is impossible 
conceive that a great mind like his coald 
directed by any thing but the immense 
ight of affliction which oppears to have op- 
ssed him, ‘The circumstance of a mind 
his, resting for so great a length of time 
bn the same melancholy subject, was 
cient, and likely to occasion mental de- 
wement ; and it is likely produced an in- 
mation on the brain, which led to the 
lorable catastrophe, but we shall hear this 
n the medical gentlemen. 
tr. Dumont resumed, saying, that he 
ild only add, that the qualities which he 
described, and which notoriously cha 
erised the life of Sir Samuel Romiily, 
lly excluded from his mind any idea of 
1a melancholy catastrophe as had occa- 
ed the assemblage of that Court. — 
he cordial and generous sensibility which 
exceilent man manifested throughout the 
very of his evidence, was in the highest 
ee affecting and impressive. 
yr. Marcet was then examined. He 
d that he was called upon to attend Sir 
nel Romilly on Sunday last. He had 
been iu habits of acquaintance with Sir 
vel Romilly and his family, but he did 





not before attend them professionally. He 
was called in on Suuday night, about nine 
o’clock, at the request of Sir Samnel’s ne- 
phew, Dr. Roget. Upon going into Sir 
Samnel’s house, lie found him in the drawing- 
room sitting with his family. He inquired 
respecting Sir Samuel's health, and Sir §, 
complained of an extreme degree of lassitude 
and restlessness, especially in the lower ex- 
tremities, tu which he felt frequent and se. 
vere mu-cular pains. No attitude appeared 
to afford hin) any rest or comfort, He sat 
on his chair in a state of most painfal agita- 
tion, AMhoungh he refrained in conversation 
from: Geocii the engoish of bis anind, or 
giving vent to his feelings, it was obvious 
from his manner, as well as from every ex- 
pression which dropped from him, that he 
despaired of his recovery, in spite of all the 
attempts that were made to inspire him with 
hope and comfort. Various steps, which he 
did not think it necessary to describe, were 
recommended, with a view to allay his ex- 
treme irritation, but he objected to all of 
them in succession, ultimatety insisting upon 


‘being allowed to go to bed, without making 


any attempt to produce relief, on the ground 
that he felt he must havea wretched life, and 
that if he were tu use any medical prescrip- 
tion, it would only have the effect of taking 
away ail his confidence in the powers of me- 
dicine. When witness saw Sir Samuel next 
Inorping in company with Drs, Babi gton 
and Roget, he found his situation considerably 
aiiered, His skin, which the night before 
was quite dry, was then bedewed with snois- 
ture. He appeared much quicter as to, his 
bodily agitation, but he was extreniely con 
cise in his auswers, and said nothing which 
would have justified a more favourable 
opision with regard to the state of his mind, 
On the coutrary, all that was related to wit. 
ness and Dr. Babington, respecting the pa- 
tient’s state during the night, evinced an in- 
creased degree of internal ugitation, frown 
Sir Saumel’s apparent tranquillity in the for- 
mer part of the wight, Dr. Roget, who slept 


in his room, was led to suppose that he had, 


enjoyed a few hours’ sleep ; but Sir Samue), 
upon the inqtiry being made, declared that 
he had no sleep whatever. This was the lest 
interview which witness kad had with the de~ 
ceased, | . 7 

Coroner — From the mind of -¢he de- 
ceased resting perpetually upon the death of 
his wife—from the heat of which he com- 
plained in his head, and the great. agitation 
which you witnessed in him, do you not 
think such cirenmstances likely to overset his 
reason, and that the consequence must be a 
brain fever? 

Dr. Marcet—It is impossible to say what 
consequences might follow from such can -s. 
I shonid have deemed the case extremely 
alarming if such symptoms had appeared i 
other nien, but relying upow the known firt- 


tess of Sir Samuel Komilly’s mind, the dea 


iba: nae ; 
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ef such a fatal catastrophe as has occurred 
never once entered into my contemplation. 

Dr. Babington deposed, that he attended 
yesterday between ten and eleven o’clock at 
the house of Sir Samuel Romilly, in conse- 
quence of an urgent note from his friend, 
Dr. Marcet. Previous te his going up 
stairs to the bed-room of Sir Samuel Ko- 
milly, he had an opportunity of learning 
from bis friends, Drs, Marcet and Roget, all 
that had occurred antecedently to his arri- 
val. Hrs visit to Sir Samuel was therefore 
short. He found Sir Samuel in a situation 
corresponding exactly with the account 
which his medical friends had given of him. 
He had therefore but a few questions to put 
to Sir Samuel, and these that worthy man 
answered with the most perfect distinctness, 
althongh his manner appeared peculiarly 
thoughtful and reserved. 1,” said the wit- 
ness, *‘ expressed my hopes to the patient, 
that, from the change which had taken place 
in his sitnation, more especially from the ap- 
parent quietude which he had experienced in 
the night, aud the perspiration which had oc- 
curred, we should have the satisfaction of 
finding a further improvement when we had 
the pleasure of seeing him again in the even- 
ing.” Witness then left Sir Samuel, and the 
cousultation took place in another rodm; 
but the particulars of that consultation, or 
the measures recommended for the patient, 
it was not usual to describe on these occa- 
sions, 

Coroner—Do you concur with the account 
given by Dr. Marcet as to the state of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s mind? 


Dr, Babingtonp—From what J heard and 
saw, I cannot hesitate to say, that I consider 
Sir Samuel Romilly to hava been deranged at 
the time the melancholy event took place 
which you are engaged iv investigating, 


After a short address from the Coroner, the 
Jury fonnd a verdict, that the deceased had 
cut his throat in a stale of temporary mental 
derangement . 


Now, my good Weaver-Boys, 

I will offer you my remarks upon 
all this. The first thing that ex- 
cites our suspicions is, the very 
strange thing of Mr. Dumont’s 
being written for by Mr. Brouc- 
HAM, and the former being per- 
mitted to interrupt the trial, and to 
go away to communicate with a well- 
n friend of the person whose 
trial was going on! This is a thing 
wholly without precedent. One 
of the main precautions, in all 
trials, is to prevent the witnesses 
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being tutored; from having word; 


f : tte 
put into their mouths, or thoughts 
put into their heads. | do not re 


know, that tutoring: was the ad 
object here; but, I do not knoy 
that it was mot; and this | 
know, that, if I had been either MllMkeo 2 
Coroner or a Juryman, this priest mand P 
and ancient counsellor of Geneva filimm 
should not have gone out of the M 
room dill he had given his evidence, Hind J) 
What could Mr. Brougham want at 
with him, previous to the inquest? Hieter: 
Why was he so pressing 2 Why Hi We 
was it so. very important that Mr, ce. 
Brougham should communicate Hihout 
with this witness, before he gave 5 tc 
his evidence? What did Mr. ip int 
Brougham know of the watter) Miceas 
What business had he, busy-body iiippor 
as he is, to intermeddle in this In- Mindi. 
quest? Why did he not come him- Mild it 
self, if he had any thing to say or pen 
‘do? “ Hewas cenfined to his room!” pti 
Poh! Burdett’s gout for that! But, AS CU 
why did he write in French? MMA thi 
was an English Jury. To be sur Miho a 
he wrote to a Genevese; but thie de 
man had been a long while 
England; and, observe, Sir Sx 
muel Romilly wrote to the sam 
man in English! 1 do not koov, Nex 
that Mr. Brougham wanted (o tt: MiMfootn 
tor this witness; but, if he ARMM wit, 
wanted to do it, this is the ver! an 
course that he would have pursue. Mile whi 
It is very odd, too, that this wt ma 
ness, when he came back, was not ster 
asked by Coroner or Jury what ring 
had passed between him and Mig, th 
Brougham. Yet, such a questi hoz 
would have been very natura W eep 
arise, and very proper to put. ster 

This Mr. Dumont seems "IiMtenec 
have been a sort of master of “EMMor zw 
ceremonies ; for, when he a outs 
back, and is called upon for \, tee 
evidence, first gave hijopwmo" roor 
























from being tampered with ; from 






to the proper persons to be exa™ BARE a 
ed; and, though he, betas * / 
reigner, might be suppote i wh 
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tter qualified to judge of this 
an the Coroner and Jury, they 
re both, it would appear, eager 
adopt his opinion and follow 
sadvice, Assisted by an ancient 
unsellor of Geneva, who was 
so a Priest, and that Counsellor 
d Priest assisted by a previous 
mmunication hot from the lips 
Mr. Brougham, the Coroner 
d Jury could hardly fail of arriv- 
yat truth, and coming to a just 
termination. 
Well; but let us hear the evi- 
ce. Dr.Mayesrey was called 
out two o’clock in the day, he 
stold that Sir $. Romilly had 
internal bleeding, he found the 
ceased on the floor, the servant 
pporting him and Dr. Roger 
nding over him. The deceased 
Id in one hand a sheet of paper, 
pen in the other, and was at- 
pting to write. The throat 
as cut, and death soon ensued. 
ll this is confirmed by Dr. Knox, 
ho adds, that a razor lay near 
» deceased stained with blood ; 


d that, it appeared to him, that | fi 


e deceased had left his bed to 
the deed. 
Next comes Tuomas Bowen, 
botman, and he is a very import- 
witness. He says, that hear- 
a noise up stairs, he ran up to 
what was the matter. He found 
master’s door open, and his 
ster bleeding profusely, endea- 
ring. to drive Doctor Roget out ; 
, that, ¢ appeared (he does not 
how it appeared), that it was 
eep the Dotter out ; for that his 
ster raised both his hands and 
tened the door. He says the 
br was open, and the Doctor on 
outside! This is very strange. 
w came the Doctor not to be in 
room, when his uncle was in 
hastate? And what was that 
¢, which the ‘footman. heard, 
i which brought him up stairs? 





And how came Doctor Roger 
to see what he saw, and not to 
call any body? Do you call that 
an Inquest, which made no inguiry 
into any of these matters? How 
came the door open? Who open- 
ed it?) What made the noise that 
Bowen heard? It was well for 
Bowen that fe was not found in 
the situation of Dr. RoGcet! For, 
at the very least, Ae would have 
been called upon, and pretty sharp- 
ly too, to give an account of all 
these signs and causes and effects. 
Bowen goeson. The door was 
bursted open; Sir Samuel was 
found leaning over a wash-hand 
stand; his throat was cut; a shirt 
and a blanket were about him; he 
was quite speechless ; he made 
signs with his hand, and paper, pen 
and ink were given him. And, Dr. 
Mayesrery has said, that he had 
written some words on the paper.— 
Now, it was very material (seeing 
so many other marks of sanity ) to 
ask Bowen, whether Sir Samuel 
had the blanket on, when Bowen 
rst saw him! But, nobody ap- 
pears to have asked any such ques- 
tion. .What! A madman go and 
os a blanket about him to keep 
imself from catching cold, after he 
had cut his own throat! A mad- 
man go to bleed at a wash-hand 
stand fo save the floor! A madman 
make signs with his hand for pen, 
ink and paper, and actually began 
to write! But, if mad, how came 
the blanket on him at all 2? Would 
he, being mad, put ona blanket 
to cut his throat in? Would 
he, being mad, go and puton a 
blanket afterwards? Would he, 
in order to prevent Dr. Roget 
from coming to his assistance, have 
shut the door; and, at the yery 
same moment go and put on a 
blanket in order to take care of him- 
self? Good God! And nota 
single question put to this Doctor 
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Roget, whio is excused giving any 
evidence upon the mere word of 
Dr. Marcer, that Dr. Roger's 
agony'of mind was such as ta make 
it tmpossible for him to attend the 
Inquest! 

BoweEN next comes on with his 
hearsay evidence, though, you will 
observe, he relates only what is 
told him by persons s@i// alive and 
close at hand ; and you wiil observe, 
that these persons are zever called! 
Such a thing was never before 
heard of in English Inquests of 
any sort. Bowen says, that, be- 
fore the door was bursted open, 
Dr. Rocer told him that Sir Sa- 
muel had cut his own throat ?— 
How did the Docter know that? 
Bowen, who had seen his Master, 
did not know it till the door was 
opened. Bowen then goes on ta 
say, that Miss Romilly had been 
sent down by her father to send 
Dr..Roget up to him; that during 
the interva! of that young lady’s 
departure and the arrival of the 
Doctor, Sir Samuel cut his throat ; 
that the Doctor, -when Bowen 
asked him, whether be saw Sir 
Samuel do the deed, said, that, 
upon going into’ the room, he 
thought that he saw him throwing 
away the razor! after doing the 
deed! So,so! ‘Lhe Doctor had 
been in the room, then, though 
Bowen found him on the outside of 
the door, and, at first he said, he 
saw Sir Samuel driving the Doctor 
out! ‘The Doctor had been in the 
room, and, there had been a@ great 
noise in the room, and Sir Samuel 
raised'both his bands and shut the 
Doctor out! Now, I thought, as | 
wasreadingthe first part ofB8owen’s 
evidence, thatDr.RoGer might go 
into the room, find Sir Samuel 
about ‘to cut his throat, struggle 
with him and make a noise in try- 
mg to prevent the deed, aiid fi-. 

. Rallyflee out of the room to save 
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himself from the raxor: but an 
it comes out, that the deed Wi ae 
not only done, but the razor oy; Jame 
the hands of Sir Samuel when jy? 
Doctor entered!” What. then wr 
again ask, could make the noite tof 
What could make the Doctor poksa 
treat? What could restrain hi me 
fiom calling for help? And wim ?°' 
was it that sent the die to Dr. May -” 


brey ? mor 
There were three witness os 
who could have spoken posilicel A c 


as to thematter: Dr. Roget, Mi ] 
Romilly, and the Servant who wait 1 J 
ed on Sir Samuel at breakfast thi ‘ 
morning. The Jury asked Bower of 
whether he knew what servant i ¢ 

was, and he said he did not. Am os 
the Inquest inquires no further a te 
ter this servant! The story th 
Bowen tells about the message 0 
which Miss Romilly was sent, We. 
mere hearsay, and worse than heit the 
say; for he does not say whomi@l p 
had it from. And yet, neithere 
the three real wilnesses is called 
Delicacy and humanity are pret 
excuses indeed in sucha case! 
Neither prevented Mrs. Setu 
being called and most rigorous! 
interrogated, though, it appearet 
that she was a very tender wit 
and she was left a widow wl 
small children. Neither preset! 
the parents or wives or husbate 
or children of the poor from beim 
called upon for their testimony") 
these occasions; and never 0; 
to prevent it. The feelings! 
Miss Romilly might have be 
spared, if the Jury had been sal! 
fied that Sir Samuel hilled hims 
of which, however, there }5; a 
above evidence, NO PROO!: 
But, Dr.RoGer, the man whole} 
in the same room, and who ™ 
found at the door by Bowen, * 
whom Sir Samuel, then bleed" 
was trying to keep out, OF 
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ea Jury to give their verdict, 
il they had heard this genile- 
! And, as to the question of 
iy, or imsanity, was not the 
ence of this gentleman and 
tof the servant, who waited at 
akfast, absolutely necessary? 
ld not they have said more to 
point in three words than was 
in all the long stories. of Mr. 
wont and the Medical Gen- 
ren ? 
he Jury, however, determined, 
t Sir Samuel Romilly Azled 
self ; upon what proof they 
tknow ; for, possibly, the evi- 
we produced to them was @ 
at deal better than that which 
been printed. ‘The sane must 
re been the case, too, with re- 
d to the fact of mental deranxge- 
if, which, in ene plain word, 
adness, and which would, in 
st cases, have been so called, 
the time-serving wretches of 


> Daily Press, atdeast. Of mad- 


swe find, in the above account, 
a shadow of proof. All the 


ts are onthe other side. What 


mont says makes against the 
clusion. © What Bowen says 
kes aguinst it. The conduct 
the deceased, as related by the 
-witness, Bowen, proves that 
deceased was in possession of 
reason immediately after the 
d was done ; and tlie very cir- 
stance of Miss: Homily being 
alone with her father, and she 
ng with a message from him and 
ing him alone, proves that she 
ught him sane, and, indeed, 
the was sane, immediately be- 

the deed’ was done. And, 
friends, if 1 am proved to have 
n sane at one o'clock, and sane 
hree minutes past ‘one, and 
mit high treason at a minute 
a baif after one, do you think 
t they will allow me to have 
n insane when 1 committed the 








treason? Qh, dear,no! They 
will set ten lawyers to attack and 
worry me, and a Lawyer Cross to 
defend me, and will have my head 
and quartersinatrice. The ver- 
dict says “‘ temporary mental de- 
rangement.’ Temporary means, 
for a time ; and, this madness 


‘lasted for a very short time indeed: 


not more than @ minute or two; 
and, really, if we are to call this 
madness, and exculpate offenders 
upon such grounds, I can see 
no ground for hanging any mur- 
derer; and, I am sure, that. it 
must be crielly unjust to hang a 
man for killing another in the 
heat of passion, which is really 
and truly a ‘temporary mental 
derangement.”” Yet, men are 
hanred, and ought to be ‘hanged, 
for such murders; for, we should 
soon see, I believe, that a cons 
trary rule of practice, would make 
those passionate gentiemen nmuch 
more numerous than they are. 
‘The death of Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly, and happening in such a way, 
seems to have puzzled exceed- 
ingly the swarm of canters, of 
whom he was the great leader ; 
for, I shall say what I think of 
him, with precisely the same free- 
dom as if he were alive. They 
must make him out mad; or else 
their hero is a Felo-de-se, and’ 
ought to have been buried with 
a stake through his body. And 
yet, to allow that he was mad, is 
to take little compliment to their 
cause or to their judgement. There- 
fore, they endeavour to establish 
the belief, that; though he waa 
mad, the madness was not the 
effect even of feebleness of mind, 
of weak intellect, or of family 
contagion; but, that, it’ drose 
solely from a great affliction ; and 
that affiction is of such a nature, 
that, for a man to become mad ou 
account of it, is calculated to ex- 
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cite the utmost degree of compas- 
sion for. him, and, indeed, to make 


the nation wholly lose sight of| proof of this; and 1 do not belj-n 


the horrid deed in contemplating 
the cause. How many wives have 
already said to their husbands: 
“if [ were to die, you would not 
“ kill yourself, as poor Sir Samuel 
“€ Romilly did, 1’l] warrant you !” 
This has great weight with a 
kind-hearted people; and the 
London hirelings play it off with 
wonderful dexterity and effect. 
They know what assists the cause 
of the tyrants who pay them, and 
it now-and-then suits the purposes 
of those tyrants to cause a sham 
howl to be set up, and to draw 
tears from as many as they can. 
I was talking with a neighbour of 
mine, the other night, about the 
means that the tyrants and their 
writers use to gull the English 
nation in this way, when he, as it 
were in the way of remark, burst- 
ed out into the following verse of 
a Negro-Song : a 


Actor man, 80 gay, 

For a servee hiree. 
Tragedy he play, 
Play-house never tiree. 
Massa often die, 

Den good wine he quaffce : 
All de people cry; 

IT and Massa laughee. 


This is just what they do. Set 
the whole nation a howling, while 
they drink and laugh. Let us 
hope, however, that we are get-. 
ting into a state, in which we 
shall not be so easily gulled. Let 
us hope, thata few more exhibi- 
tions of impostors will harden usa 
little. 

~ Sir Samuel Romilly is repre: 
sented to have been nnconsolable 
for the loss of his wife; that this 
loss had so dreadful an effect upon 
his mind, that it bereft him of 


(9 


reason, and led him to comm 
the act of suicide. There js a 


tt tobe true. However, syuppog; 
it to be erfectly true, if make 
very much against the characte 
of the man ; for, it shews him x 
have been possessed of ye 
little, or no, fortitude, and th 
example, which is a matter ¢ 
great weight, must, if followed t 
any extent, be most injurious « 
society. So that, taking his eu 
logists at their word, this is 
|} man. whose memory a sensibl 
people cannot hold in any degre: 
of honour. 

Ido not, however, believe th 
story atall. It has not the smallest 
degree of probability to recommen 
it to our credence, He was sit 
years old ; he hada aumerous fail 
grown up; his affections, how 
ever strong, were divided amongst 
many claimants, though, perhaps, 
the wife was a large participator; 
he-must, at many periods of his 
life (at every child-birth, for i- 
stance), have brought his mind to 
contemplate this event as possible, 
if not likely; and, we find, that 
his wife’s last illness was of suff- 
cient duration to have made the 
idea of her loss familiar to his 
mind. And can I, then, believe, 
that this loss alone was the cauie 
of madness 2 

Besides, there is a good dealt 
character ; and. that of Sir Samuel 
Romilly was of a coo}, cautious, 
phlegmatic description. Ther 
was no ardour about him. 
news-papers relate, that, when 
fell in love with his lady a 
when she was ready to marry, , 
told her, that they must watt, '! 
he had made two fortunes, one fot 
-his parents and one for her; whic, 
ina few years, he did, and 
' married, “This was being # vet 
good son; but such a son 
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of her being in the possession of 
any: body else, hanged himself. If, 
in any case, we are to presume the 
existence of insanity; if, in any 
case, we are to believe the thing 
without positive proof; if in any 
caserthere can be an apology iv 


human nature: itself, for such an} 


act; this was such acase. We all 
know; that is to say, all of us 
who cannot wait lo make two for- 
tunes, know well what the impa- 
tience of youthful. love is; and 
what its torments are, when ac- 
companied with any even the 
smallest degree\of jealousy. Every 
man, and especially every English- 
man, who seldom loves or hates 
by halves, will recollect how many 
mad pranks he bas played; how 
many wild and ridiculous. things 
he has.said and done between the 
age of sixteen and that of twenty- 
two; how many times a kind 
glance has. scattered all his rea- 
soning and his resolutions to air; 
how many times a cool look has 
plunged him into the deepest mi- 
sery! SmitTH, who was at this age 
of love and madness, might, surely, 
de presumed, and fairly presumed. 
to have done the deed in a moment 
of ‘ temporary. mental derange- 
anent,”’ He-was an object of com- 
maa in every humane breast: 
he had parents and brethren and 


Aindred and friends to lament his | 


95 


death,’ and to feel shame at the 
disgrace inflicted on his lifele 
body: yet, HE, .my friends, wa, 
penne to bea Felo-de-se, ang 
lis body. was buried in a hole by 
the high-way and with a stak 
driven down through it! 

In the Romance of Gil Blas 
there is a story of a Noblemap 
who, having but one son, of whom 
he was very fond, and yet whom 
he wished to be brought up very 
‘strictly as to morals and relision, 
had a poor man’s son of the same 
age brought up with him, under 
the same tutor, and the Noble. 
man's orders were, that his own 
son should never be punished for 
any misconduct; but that the poor 
man’s son should be most sevrely 
whipped for every act of miscon- 
duct ; so. that the young Noble, by 
witnessing the consequences of 
bad behaviour, might be induced 
to behave well. 

This story, if properly applied 
by those who read it, is worth fifty 
thousand dozen of the “ Religious 
| and Moral Tracis,” which are given 
away by the agents of the Borough: 
‘mongers; and, with this story | 
conclude this long letter. 

Iam, 


Your friend, 
And most obedient servant, 


Wm. COBBETT. 
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